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ficient in generous and responsive social sense and m
understanding of the contemporary situation, while a
perfectly genuine and not ungrounded fear of vulgarity
and the cruder form of blatant utilitarianism often
frightens them into obscurantist conclusions
It is society at large that will have to decide the issue,
and there appears to be not much doubt what the
decision will be. This curriculum docs not meet the
contempoiary tests of iclevancy sufficiently well to justify
the retention of its dominant position. In the fiist place,
the claims for a common culture aie too insistent, and
for the great mass of the population the classical curri-
culum is quite without relevancy, except in so far as in
the courses in English and histoiy provision is made for
intelligent study of the ancient inhciilancc. Then the
thrust towards a new and more compichcnsivc, if not
highly cquahtarian, form of national unity will tend to
become irresistible, bearing do\vn in its progress the
social barricade of which the old studies pro\idcd so
much of both the decoration and the substance.
And finally the requirements of a technical ago cannot
be gainsaid, especially as they can be met, if wisely
handled, with profit rather than with loss to culture,
while the atmosphere of a technically planned society
will prove uncongenial to studies which have so stiong a
savour of a feudal order. The ancient languages and
literature will still be the subject of specialize d study by
selected pupils The secondary school com so should
acquaint all pupils alike with some of the literature in
translation, and those who plead that Greek lathci than
Latin is the more relevant study for these times may well
prove justified. But the full classical curnculum in its
old form seems destined to lose very soon its place of
predominance.